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To the RIGHT HONORABLE 


1 he Counteſs Dowager Herres. 
NA D A M. . 


i annexed diſcourſe, which your Ladyſhip 

has been pleaſed to honor with your Patronage, 
was compoſed at a very ſhort notice, and an; a 
variety of indiſpenſable occupations; which, it 5 
preſumed, will be d as ſome apology, for 
its defects. Having been warmly ſolicited to make 
it public, I have complied with the entreaties 
of my friends; from an idea, that the Sale may 
be productive of emolument to the Society, which 
it was deſigned to aſſiſt. But I have too often, in 
fecret, felt the conſcious bluſh of error, on a mature 


retroſpection of my performances, to venture into 


the world, without ſome apprehenſions for its ſuc- 
ceſs 


r 1 


ceſs. I flatter myſelf, however, it will receive 


that conſequence from your Ladyſhip's protection, 


which it may want, in itſelf. 


The friendſhip, with which your \Ladyſhip has 
been pleaſed to honor | me, and the le 
ſcending and flattering manner, in which you have 
accepted the patronage of this effort of my feeble 


abilities, call for the ſincereſt expreſſions of grati- 


tude. That your Ladyſhip may long continue to 


diſplay thoſe diſtinguiſhed virtues, with which you 


have ever adorn'd your exalted ſtation, that you may 


wn, © 


long remain as happy, as you are good, and as be- 


loved, as you are eminent, is the ardent prayer of 


Your Ladyſhip's, 


2 
moſe obliged and obedient humble Servant, 


Nov. IS». 1786. 


PLyYWOUTH, 5 JOHN BIDLAKE. 
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Inaſmucſi as ye have done it unto one of the leaſt of theſe 
my Brethren ye have done it unto me. St. Matthew's 
Goſpel, Chap. XXVik. Part of the 4oth Verſe. 


kl, chapter, from whence the text is ſelected, is no leſs remarkable 
for its ſublimity, chan for the importance of the information, which it af- 
fords. It repreſents to us, in the moſt ſtriking and pathetic manner, ſome 
of the events of that awful day, when the innumerable race of rational be- 
ings ſhall be called to a ſtrict account, for the application of the ſeveral 
talents committed to their management; ſor their moral improvement, and 


their ſocial conduct. : 


There i is n. no minute, or circumſtantial deſcription of the events, 
which are to happen, at that ſolemn period. We are only told, in general 


terms; -that che. righicous will be ſeparated from.the wicked; that the good 
'B ſhall 


62 ) 


ſhall enter on the ſru'tion of tte moſt perfedt and permanent happineſs ; 


* 


Gat the unriglteous ſhall be condemn'd to inconceivable and eternal mi- 
ſery; ſhall, for ever, be ſecluded ſrom the contemplation of iuſinite wiſdom, 
and the enjoyment of infinite goodneſs ; that whilf the ſeat of the bleſſed 
ſhall reſound, with the joy ful and triumphant acclamations of beatified and 
glorious ſpirits, the diſmal regions of the wicked ſhall ſor bees echo with 
the ſighs of deſpair ; ſighs, which ſhall not pervade the ears, nor awaken 
| * | 
the compaſlion of unſatisfed juſtice. For aſter all that ſceptics may object, 
after all that human reafon has to otter, notwithſtanding all the uncertain 
and fond hopes of vice, there is a ſtrong preſumption, that the condemna- 
tion of the wicked, is to be as eternal as the happineſs of the good; ſince in 
this very account of the final decrees of puniſhment or reward, there is not 


only an oppoſition of ideas; but even of terms. 


In this awful period, however, virtue is to receive a certain reward. 
For the king ſhall ſay to them on the right hand, come, ye bleſſed of my father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the World. For I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat ; thirſty, and ye gave me drink Iuas a 
ftranger, and ye took me in ; naked, and ye clothed me ; I was ſick and ye viſited 


me; I was in priſon, and ye came unto me.“ But 


r 


© St, M, G. Ch. O, V. 34; 35: 36. 
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But becauſe true benevolence knows no conſciouſneſs of merit, in acts of 
goodneſs; ſince it operates from the inſtinctive feelings of an excellent 
nature: becauſe it is ſenſible of no oſtentatious motives; and becauſe true 
chriſtian charity, according to the Apoſtle's admirable definition, vauntcth 
not ſelf, is not puffed ug therefore the good are here beautifully deſcribed 
as unconſcious of the merit inputed-to them. They exclaim: Lord when 
/aw we thee an hunger'd, and ſed thee ? or thirſty, end gave thee drink ? Wien 
ſaw we thee @ flranger, and took thee in? or naked, and clothel thee ? or when 
wi we thee ſict or in priſon and came unto thee ? And the King ſhall anſwer, 
ard ſay unto them, verily I ſay unto you, inaſmuch as qe have done it unto one of 
the leaſe of theſe my brethren, ye have done it unto me. V. 37, 38, 39, 40. 
Aſter ſuch a declaration pride, ſurely, has no reaſon to look down with 
contempt on the poor, dignified with the honourable tide of the brethren 
of Chriſt. And ſhall not the cel Ham to turn aſide from the needy, who 
are thus ſubſtituted, as the repreſentatives of our beſt and moſt bountiſul 


beneſattor ? 


It is obſervable that, in this deſcription, all the merit of virtue is aſcribed 


to: adds of benevolence; to cloathing the naked, and ſeeding the hungry. 
B 2 Whoever 
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Whoever ſeriauſiy ennſiders the innate beauty, and] the extenſive advantage 
of chriſtian charity, will not wonder, that this divine virtue ſhould be ſe» 
tected, a a brilliant example of univerſal — Our Bleſſed Saviour 
is not here immediately recommending any particular duties to our practice: 
he merely draus a prominent feature to convey an idea of an univerſal 
CharaQter. Other atis of moral virtue may prove the higheſt ſource of in- 
tellectual ſatisfaction, of internal danke: or divine conſolation, to cach in- 


dividual ; but they only negatively profit the world. The humility of the 


modeſt, or the meekneſs of the peaceable, ultimately tend to the quiet and 


happineſs of ſociety, in their eſſects. But if we do no good to others, our 


virtue reſembles the ſolitary duties of the hermit; it may be praftiſed, 
with equal ſucceſs, in the deſart : it is even leſs then the righteouſneſs of the 


Scribes and Phariſees, who fill did ſome good, though on a principle of 


oſtentation. Whereas, philanthropy is an active virtue, and a poſitive good; 


it runs on in an endleſs channel, always refreſhing, like the cooling ſtreams; 
or like the Sun it invigorates, it cheers, and pervades all nature; and no- 


thing is hid from the. heat thereof .* 


Indeed, it may rezſonably be doubted, whether any virtues can exiſt, 


where good will to mankind is wanting: perfect they cannot be, and ſplen- 


did they will never ſeem, For where benevolence is naturally deficient in 
the 


— 


* Plalma 15. 6. 


6 
ile texture of the mind, or has not heen duly eultivated, there muſt be an 
abſence of every thing which is amiable. Other virtues will require a good 
principle to render them perſed and luſtre to make them pleaſing. Many 
will loſe their beauty; and ſome their dignity. Many will want force, be- 
gun with languor and degenerating into ſeliſhneſs. All will operate in a 
narrow ſphere, and exiſt on a little ſcale. Patriotiſm — nor 
friendſhip grow warm. The ſelfiſh man is the friend of none; but on the 
benevolent you may rely: their own natural feelings, will ſecure you from 
injury; and their own innate principles, will animate them to promote youg 


advantage. 


There is another reafon why benevolence or charity, ſhould be conſidered, 
by our Bleſſed Maſter, as the great outline of general virtue. Look over 
the whole arrangement and combination of created matter. Obſerve how 
it is diſpoſed to produce univerſal benefit, Examine too the moral govern- 
ment of Providence, in the diſpoſal of events, which concern mankind, and 
you will difcover eminent traces of unexceptionable and unlimited tender- 
nels. Is not the good of the whole, admirably connefted and inſeparable 
from the good of each? Does not the Sun ſhine, and the Rain fall alike on 
all? Does not the divine benevolence, act on a grand and comprehenſive 


ſcale? Is it not influenced by the moſt magnificent principles? and may 


* 
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not that perſection be conſidered as the firſt excellence of man, which ſeems 


to be, as it were, the Soul of the divine operations? Conſider too, what was 
the great object of a Revelation of the Divine Will. Was it not to unite 
all mankind under one NEE intereſt, under one univerſal parent, and 
by the reciprocal ties of mutual good will ? To ſtretch Philanthrophy 'to the 
utmoſt poſſible extent, to include even enemies within its boundleſs ſphere ? 
Es it not calculated to remove all narrow prejudices, and to enlarge all ſo- 
cial virtues? And is not every page of its ſacred compoſitions full of ex- 
hortations to unrverſal · love, and to unlimited benevolence ? Does it in any 
inſtance inteffere with the happineſs of ſociety ? Does it attempt to gain 
vetaries by conqueſt, or compel men to embrace its doftrines by violence? 
Does it endeavour to win you to any intereſt of its own? Or, does it 
draw you by any other influence, than the impulſe of that heavenly ſpirit, 
4 ( 


which will fill the mind with all peace and joy ? 


As benevolence therefore is ſo excellent in itfelf, am ſo evident in all 
the deſigns of the Almighty Providence, we need not wonder that the Son of 
God ſhould expreſs the whole of virtue, in his character of the uit, in the 


laſt day, by this-amiable affeQion of the · mind. 


Philanthropy, however, owes much of its periection to Revelation, which 


has 


. 


bas enlarged its limits, extended its views, deſined its degrees, and en- 
creaſed iis objects. Human benevolence is heightned and ſiniſhed to the 
laſt degree, and in the utmoſt extent, in th: comprehenſive ſcheme of, 


Chriſtian Charity. 


Having ihus far enlarged by way of comment on the text, I ſhall employ 
the remaining part of our time in conſideri ig, in the moſt conciſe manrer 
poſible, firſt, t2e motives, which ſhould - influence us to the practice of 


/ 


charity. 
Secondly, The objects, and the manner of perſorming it. 


Andlaſlly, ſhall, by way of inference, recommend to you tke inſtitution, 


which is the occaſion of the preſent meeting. 


Mankind conſiſt of two clafſes ; ſuch as are able to aſſiſt others, or ſuch 
as are in want of aſſiſtance. It muſt be obvious to every one, who thinks 
for a moment, that the Almighty has ſo adjuſted the nature of the world, 
that the abundance of one part may ſupply the deficiency of the other, and 
thus akon the equilibrium of ſociety. This idea is confirmed by the 
Chriſtian Religion, which repreſents the rich to be the ſtewards of the Al- 


mighty, the inſtruments, and ſecond means of his Providence ; and it is 


a very 


C 
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a very fatal miſtake to conceive, that the whole of our fortunes 
may lawfully be expended in ſupplies for luxury, for fancy, or amuſe- 
ment. Beſides this we cannot employ money to a better advantage. 
Here A may procure a future intereſt, and ſenſibility, a preſent ſatis- 
faction. For after all, that imagination may conceive, aſter all the ſtudied 
gratifications, which fancy may invent, no pleaſures will be found ſo ſatis- 
Sar or ſo exquiſite as thoſe, which ariſe from ads of benevolence. The 
exerciſe of this virtue will fill the ſoul with the ſame delightful ſenſations, 
the ſame ſettled compoſure and ſoftneſs, which we experience from the 
effect of plaintive ſounds, Like Mufic it will calm the perturbations, a 
reſtore the tranquility of the mind; for as the one is the agreement of 


found and ſenſe, the other is the concord of ſouls. 


If therefore to feed the* hungry, and to cloath the naked, to conſole 
affliction, and to alleviate pain, 1s a taſk pleaſing in itſelf; it muſt come re- 
commended 10 us with all the additional perſuaſion, which ſcI-intereſt or 
ſelf-love-can ve it. For the Saviour of mankind, who exkibited the moſt 
aftoniſhing proofs of benevolence in his-death.and-paſſion, for the ſalvation 
of the whole world, who has ee A for us all the hopes of cternal 
cnjoyment, has recommended the poor to us, in the moſt pathetic and 


carneſt manner. Tnaſmuch (ſays be) cs qe. do it unto one of the lenft of Wieſe my 


Breikren, 


= (9) 

Brethren, ye do it unto me. And he has given us the higheſt encouragement, 
in the promiſe of rewards, the moſt exquiſite in their degree, and perma- 
nent in their duration. 


\ 


win you not then attend to the recommendation of your beſt benefactor? 
of one, who died for you? Or will you not give a part to him, who has 


given you all? Recollett only, that every inſtance of unkindneſs to a fellow 


creature, is a refuſal of your aſſiſtance to your moſt powerful patron ; and a 
rejection of the bounty, which he offers you. Remember too the advice 
of the author of the book of Eccleſiaſticus: Never turn away thy face from 
any poor man, left the face of the Lord be turned from thee ; leſt in the day of 
judgement, when a reſtitution and an account of your talents ſhall be de- 


manded, ye be rejected with the tremendous ſentence; Caſt ye the unprofitable 
ſervant into outer darkneſs, where ſhall be weeping and gnaſhing of teeth. V. yo. 


Beſides, the exerciſe of benevolence is not difficult, and in ſome caſes, 
160 expenſive: for many of the uſeleſs luxuries of the rich, which they 
* in wanton extravagance, or in thoughtleſs indifference, and the want 
of which they can neither feel nor regret, would, be ſufficient to cloath 


thouſands of the naked, and to feed thouſands of the hungry. 


I am now to conſider the proper objets of benevolence; as well as, the 


manner of relieving them. | C Charity, 


- — am ee ie — — — . 
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Charity, according to the enlarg'd and comprehenſive principles of 


- Chriſtianity, includes all the race of mankind, however ſeparated from 


us, by laws or cuſtoms, by religion or politics. It does not divide us from? 
the reſt of the world, like the Jewiſh faith; with confined diſtinctions, with 
ſupercilious prejudices, or imaginary ſuperiority ; nor bid 1 like the pre- 
cepts of the pretended prophet of Arabia, purſue the unbeliever, with all 


the fury of enraged and bigoted enthuſiam, or ſheath the ſword in the bo- 


» ſom, which we ſhould rather teach to throb, with the joyful tidings of peace, 


* . 
It ſeeks no empire over the minds of men, than that of righteouſneſs and 


love. It bids us, bind up the wounds of the unfortunate ſtranger, or the 


perverſe inſidel; and gain over the hearts of unbelievers, by all the 
graces of gentleneſs and mild perſuaſion. It has gone beyond every ſyſtem 
of Ethics, which philoſophy could invent; or the unenlighten'd dictates of 
humanity inſpire. It teaches us, that no emnity is to rob mankind of our 


affection, that we are ic ſubdue no foes, but by the influence of forgiveneſs 


and love. 


The only diſtinction, which the ChriſtiangReligion teaches us, is the pre- 


ference of virtue to vice, We are to love the good, and to pity the 
wicked. But whilſt we are to embrace the righteous, with a cordial affecti- 


on, we mult ſtill be the friends of ſinners; we mult endeavour to reclaim 


them 


(00-3 
them with winning mitJnets ; and ftretch the friendly arm, leſt they fink 
into the abyls of ſin; or the waves of everlaſting death ſhould overwhelm 


them. 


In the more con ned conneAions of life, 0 ſoctal intercourſe, ve 
Mould remove al the pain, and relieve all the diſtreſs, which we may 
chance to view ; far as our power will extend. And here induſtry will 
claim our firſt attention, as * citizens; and iuſirmity as men. When thb 
poor have dor all to deſerve praiſe, to ſhun want, and to ſerve the public, 
ds muſt have an cquitable, as well as, a natural on the opulent. 
And it muſt become the duty of thoſe, who can aſſiſt their fellow creatures, 
the brethren of their 3 Redeemer, to do it with the moſt n 
. to reſtore thoſe to proſperity, ' whom unforſeen calamities 
have reduced; to puſh thoſe forward in the world, who love induſtry ; 
and to reward and 3 the daily labours of thoſe, who deſerve well. 
Imbecillity will likewiſe claim a particular attention, The infirmities of 
age, the ſtrokes of diſcaſe, or natural incapacity muſt call for inſtant aſ- 
ſiſtance ; and we muſt alleviate that pain, however produced, which no ad- 


mo 


vice or caution can prevent. 
F 


As far as it is in our power, we muſt encourage virtue; and do all, 


C 2 | that 


| 


% 
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that is chriſtian and reaſonable, to diſcountenance vice. But when the 


unſortunate are viſited by unexpected calamities, it is then often too late to 


reclaim error; and immediate . will demand immediate relief. 
| * 


We are to do all the good, that we can. The field of charity is bound- 
leſs; and therefore we mult huſband our talents with the utmoſt care. We 
muſt be cautious to give judiciouſly, leſt we ſhould beſtow that bounty on 
the undeſerving, which we may want for merit; leſt we ſhould encourage 
the indolence of the negligent, the profligacy of the diſſolute, or the perti- 


nacity of the abandoned. 


But our charity is not to be confined to alms only. Money will remove 
inſtant diſtreſs ; but frequently will not prevent future miſcondutt. Neceſſity 
is often produced by vice or improvidence. In ſuch inſtances, our pro- 
perty will do but little ; we muſt impart our prudence, if poſſible, to thoſe 
who want it. We muſt council the incautious; we muſt reprove the neg- 


ligent ; we muſt inſtruct the ignorant; ſupport the doubtful ; conſole the 


afflicted; and encourage the penitent. 


There is another kind of good, by which we may aſſiſt our ſellow crea- 


1 . 
tures; by our patronage and proteflion. And here, innocence and youth 


P „5 
will 
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will have the moſt irriſiſtible and urgent demands, on our compaſſion. 
| We muſt do all in our power, to preſerye them from pollution, from op- 
preſſion, and from temptation, The condefcending advice and patronage 
of thoie ſuperiours is often of the higheſt incitement, to the induſtry 
of ke poor, to the virtuous conduct of the youthful, and to the reformation 
of the erroneous. Men will be encouraged to walk in the paths of virtue, 
when it leads to honour ; but that mind will ſoon grow gbjef, which ſeels 
ak and they will loſe half the pleaſure of virtue, in this world, who 
have none to encourage their endeavours, to applaud. their conduQt, and 


to reward their conſtancy. / 


Another inſtance of charity is to afford mental light, to the unified. 
We, who are well inſtrutted. ſhould teach the ignorant. We ſhould lend 
them our abilities, as well as our money; for that will indeed afford a tem- 
porary ſupport ; but not all the mines of Peru can ſupply the deficiences of 
ignorance. Above all, we ſhould ſhew them the light of the Goſpel; and 
teach them the knowledge of Salvation. In imitation of our Bleſſed Maſter, 


we ſhould give ſight to the blind, and light to them, . BY fit in darkneſs, and 
in the ſhadow of death. 


One of the moſt eſſential atis of charity, which we can perform for our 
fellow 


( 14 ) 

fellow creatures, is to prevent crimes, 'and their unhappy conſequences. 
With this view was the inſtitution plan'd, which I have now to recommend 
to your aſſiſtance; a deſign for which the world is much indebted to its 
firſt inventor ; which refle&ts the higheſt honour, on the humanity of its 
patrons, in this place ; who, I am convinced, from my own perſonal know. 
ledge, have adopted it with the moſt difimerfſted views ; and are reſolwec 
us purſue it with the moſt determined perſeverance and laudable alacrity. 


* 


| The inſtitution of Sunday Schools is intended, to knots religion anc 
found morals, to reform the lower ranks of mankind, to inſpire them with 
a love of induſtry, and to corrett the profligacy of the age: A dtſſign ſo 
commendable as this, it might be imagined, would meet with no oppbſition: 
objeQtors however there are, though few. But alas! there ever will be 
objeQors to every good deſign, in this imperfea ſtate ! Some will be in- 
| Duenced, by the pride of ſingularity ; ſome will ever love 3 better 
than men; ſome vill be too proud to adopt, what they have not propoſed; 
ſome vill enter into no ſchemes but thoſe of ſelf intereſt ; ſome have nothing 
to ſpare, but for the gratif.cation of their own pleaſures; and ſome cannot 


fee!, lor the wants of the world. 


I ſuall endeavour to remove an objection, which has been offered to this 


new 


6 
new ſcheme; and ſhall then point out to you, the advantages, which it is 
likely to produce. 


Fd 


It has been urged, that the inferior ranks of men may be rendered uſe- 


leſs to the community by two much refinement, that by giving them infor- 


mation you raiſe their notions, above the ſervile occupations of life. 
This idea, though plauſible, is highly illiberal. 


But it is to be obſerved, that morality can never be prejudicial to any 5 
ſociety; on the contrary, we have a divine authority as well as the conſent 
of reaſon to ſay, that righteouſneſ exalteth a nation, And they muſt be very 
little acquainted with the nature of education, who imagine, that occaſional 
inſtruction, communicated by intervals, and that only conſiſting of the firſt 
rudiments of knowledge, will make men too wiſe for menial employments. 
But ſuppoſe, on the other hand, that you accidentally diſcover the firſt 
; | | pleaſing 
dawn of literature to latent genius; will not the effect be the moſt 
to yourſelves, and uſeful to the public? And may it not highly return 
the obligation in the future diſplay and expanſion of its natural powers, 
thus aſliſted. May we not—for why ſhould not imagination be allowed to 


dulge berſelf in ſuch pleaſing ſpeculations—may we not hereafter fit un- 


der the ſpacious branches of the plant, which we have nouriſhed and 
| rear d? 


416) 
rear'd ? May we not enjoy the. refreſhing ſhade of that luxuriant foliage, 
which we firſt -anght to hoot, and ſhelter d from the ſtorm ? It frequently 
happens too, chat many of the lower order of men labour under conſidera- 
ble inconveniences, from the want of infratlics ; and we muſt be void of 
humanity, as well as religion, if we wiſh to ſeclude thoſe from the comforts 
of life, who poſſeſs lo few of its conveniences. ' Is it our duty to keep ig- 
norance ſtill in darkneſs? ſhall we not rather impart our light unto men, 
and teach them to glorify our Father, which is in Heaven ? Shall we, who * 
enjoy d the light of the Goſpel, intercept its brightneſs; and caſt a ſhade on 
others? When God has ſaid ; let there be light, in the intellectual 3 
as well as in the natural Creation, ſhall we keep it in utter darkneſs ? ſhall 
we greedily drink the copious ſtr2ams of knovied® ; and churliſhly refuſe 
them to the thirſty ?. ſhall we imbibe inſtruction to profit | ourſelves, only; 
like thoſe unpleaſant ſubſtances, which abſorb light ? or, like the glorious 


luminaries of Heaven, ſhall we reflect the rays, which we receive? 


That you may perceive the advantages, which may ariſe from our plan, 
it will be neceſſary for you to turn your eyes, on the miſerable depravity, 
the deplorable ignorance, and the echoed profligacy of a great part of 
Mankind. Conſider this and remember, that a ſimilar occaſion drew 


tears from the greateſt Philanthropiſt, which the world ever ſaw, I do 


not 
. 


( 17 „ 


not wiſh to amuſe you, with complaints of the degenerazy* of the age: 
but there are facts, which cannot be denied. Whilſt * many of the 
higher ranks are loſt in vanity, or diſtracted by diſſipation ; too many of 
the lower are abandoned to the pernicious pleaſures of intoxication ; which 
diſqualifies them for induſtry 4 compels chem to ſeek a precarious ſubſiſt- 
ance, by diſhoneſty. The Sabbath, the moſt excellent of religious inſtituti- 
ons, and the moſt beneficial in its effects to men, is by the one neglected, and 
by the other proſaned. Hence the children of the poor are frequently leſt, 
8 all the confequences of ignorance, idleneſs, and vice; are never awakened 
to a ſenſe of their duty in life, or to the expectations and dignity of their 
moral nature ; to the excellence of virtue, and to the promiſes of a future 
World. Now Chet the ſcene. Obſerve in our inſtitution, innocence 
ſnatched from perdition, Behold thoſe children, inſtructed in the truths of 
Salvation, who were abandoned by their vicious parents; or neglected by 
their illiterate ones. Behold thoſe taught to praiſe and worſhip their great 
Creator, who would elſe, perhaps, be ſuffered to prophane the Sabbath, to 
wander in ignorance, or be left to the influence of Vice. Behold praiſe, 
iſſuing from the mouths of thoſe infants, who had learnt only profanation 
and curſes. Behold the great Cieator glorified (in the language of Scrip- 
| ture) oven by babes and fucklings. Behold thoſe children preſented to the pub- 
B lic 
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lic ſcrvice, who would, in all probability, have been abandoted to wretch- 


ednefs, to guilt, and to ruin. 


The ſrequent execution of criminals, tl eir abandoned and ſenſeleſs con- 
duct, their exceſſive and lamentable Ignorance, call loudly on humanity, 
to prevent if poſſible) the miſerable effetis of view 'Now, when can we 
begin, with a better proſpect of ſuccels, than in the infant ſtate of menkind ; 
when the mal docility of that ſeaſon of life, renders them moſt fit for 
inſtruction; when vice is not ſtrengthened into habit; he the mind may 
be moulded to any ſhape, and there js room for the moſt amiable pre- 
poſſeſſions. The impreſſions of Religion are too forcible to be defaced, 
where they are formed at an early period, Sin can never triumph over a 
well formed mind ; but by gradual approaches. So excellent md fo du- 
rable is the influence of early wiſdom ! But the effeRs of habitual and con- 
firmed vice are ſo obſtinate and inflexible, that frequently no convittion 
will be ſuficient to deter the abandoned ſinner ; no n to reclaim 
him. Could you 5 in him a juſt ſenſe of his error, he vill ads only, 


like a man in a lethargy, to ſleep again. 


| By inſtilling the principles of religion, into the mind of youth, you lay 


the beſt ſecurity for the public welfare ; you make thoſe a bleſſing to ſo- 
| ciety, 


+ } 
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ciety, who would elſe prove the peſts of it. There is no better protection 
for the public, than the good principles of individuals. The terrors of the 
law will be ineffetual, whilſt there are modes, of evading them; and in 
many inſtances, they cannot ſecure you from villainy. But the law of the 


Lord, the light of conſcience, improved and cultivated, will preſerve your 


property from depredation, and your perſons from violence. Vice firſt 


brings men to want, and neceſſity makes a trade of diſhoneſty. Whips or 
gibbets will excite feeble terrors in thoſe, who elſe know not how to hve ; 
and therefore do not fear to die. But in a virtuous and well inſtructed 
nature, you may place confidence ; the fear of the divine laws, their in- 
vincible abhorrence of guilt, and their improved ſenſe of its turpitude, will 
prevent the perpetration of thoſe crimes, which the laws may indeed chaſtiſe, 
but cannot always obviate. Their penalties are not nicely calculated to 
reform vice, or to make thoſe good, whom they may chance to puniſh. 
You can only hinder depravity from tranſgreſſion, while your property is 
watched, or your perfon guarded. But by ſupplying men with religious 
information, by cheriſhing their good principles, and awakening their con- 
ſciences, you ſet a perpetual watch over their ſouls : fearing to wound their 
own feelings, they will never injure you. The fruits of ignorance are, 
3 ſedilions, murder; but the fruits of the ſpirit are gentlene 5, goodneſs, 
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meekneſs, temperance, 


{ 29 ) 


It is no diflicult thing, to read the different fate of the iaſtrutted and the 


ignorant. The former, ſet out in life with good principles, which ſerve to 
preſerve them in its moſt des ſeaſons; and experience ſoon confirms 
that choice, which wiſdom firſt inſpired: they live reſpected and die ho- 
42504. On the other hand, the ignorant are inſenſible of the excellence 


of a moral conduct; they want experience to preſerve them, from che con- 


tagion of bad examples; they know not their duty; for how ſhall they 


know, as the Apoſtle ſays, without a teacher ? they become the prey of 


malignant paſſions ; they fink into the arms of vice; they end their courſe 


in a premature fate; cut off by early diſeaſe; or paying the tribute of 


Juſtice in a wretched baniſhment, or a ſhameful death. 


Will you not ſnatch ſuch from deſtruttion ; from temporal miſery, and 
from everlaſting death ? Conſider, that many of the children of the poor, | 


are too often abandoned by their thoughtleſs parents, at their very entrance 


into the world. To ſave ſuch from ruin, muſt ſurcly be a gloriþus object; 


to ſave ſuch is the intention of our inſtitution; a deſign which Angels may 
delight to view, and at which, all Heaven may rejoice. The beſt ſervice | 


we can render mankind is to ſave their ſouls; and the higheſt praiſe, which 


a2 Chriſtian can deſerve, is to have turned many to righteouſneſs. For he that 


converteth a ſinner from the error of his way, ſhall ſave a ſoul from death, and 


ſhall hide a multitude of fins. | | . To 


( 21 ) 
To ſave, therefore, the immortal part of Men, will be the firſt advant- 


age of our inſtitution; and to promote their temporal intereſt, the next. 


Beſides this, Sunday Schools may be the means, in ſome meaſure, of re- 
ſtoring the Sabbath to its long forgotten dignity ; to that excellent uſe, for 
which it was deſigned; and which the inſtitutions of our Church are ſo ad- 
mirably calculated to promote ˖ to recall men to a ſenſe of their immortal 


intereſts; to give them a foretaſte of thoſe pure and ſerene pleaſures, which 


will be only fully perfected, when we enter on our heavenly ſabbath, and 


ck.̃.ternal reſt. 


We may allo poſſibly be the inſtruments of forming the minds of the 
poor, to habits of induſtry, and of inſpiring them with the love of it. We - 
may correct a diſpoſition to idleneſs, which is one of the greateſt evils both 
in itſelf and its conſequences, to every rank and age of mankind. Thoſe, 
who do not acquire induſtry, in an early ſeaſon of life, ſeldom it at a 
more advanced period: but once attained it is not eaſily loſt. There is 
not a more painful ſituation, than to have no reſource to fill up the hours 
of life. They who cannot find relief in wiſdom or virtue, will too cer- 


tainly ſcek it in folly or vice. And therefore it is, that you ſee ſo many 


liſtleſs wretches, more fatigued with a vacancy of mind, than with the exert- | 


( 22 ) 
ions of bodily ſtrength ; flying to the moſt frivolous purſuits ; or flying from 


themſelves; and eagerly ruſhing into fcenes of debauchery, to annihilate 
thoſe regions moments, which are too few for the attainment of wiſdom ; 
nd of which he, who is anxious to obtain the invaluable privileges of im- 
mortality, ought not to loſe a fingle particle. We may alſo prepare the 
minds of the youth of both ſexes, for the ſeveral ſtations, in which the Al- 
mighty Diſpoſer of events, ſhall think fit to place them. We may initiate 


them in early picty and virtue, and enable them to become honeſt and 


faithful domeſtics, virtuous and quiet citizens, dutiful and uſeful ſubjetts.- 


With ſuch views, the children, whom we patroniſe, are 8 aſſem- 
bled, every ſeventh day, to receive ſuch religious and neceſſary inſtruc- 
tions, as the time will admit. Sunday being a day of general leiſure, our 
deſign cannot interfere, with their 1 employments. Thoſe, who la- 
bour daily, will have their Vacant hours well filled ; and if occafional prac- 
tice ſhould not be thought ſufficient to form habits of induſtry, it will at 
leaſt point the way to it. They are taught the firſt elements of human 
knowiedan, and the great outlines of Religion ; they are ſupplied with * 
Bible, the beſt and chief fountain of wiſdom, and other uſeful books. If 
our abilities ſhould encreaſe, our plan will no doubt enlarge; and we fhall 


give them ſuch other ſupplies, as their neceſſities may demand. In the 


mean 


623 
mean time, we may conſole ourſelves with this moſt pleaſing reflection, 
that we are relieving their moſt important wants ; that we are diſpenſing 
| to them the heavenly food, which periſheth not ; that we ſupply them with 
that living water, of which he who drinks, ſhall never thirſt again ; that 
we are cloathing them, in the ſplendid robes of righteouſuelſ 


May you long continue in this glorious undertaking! May it afford you 
ſatisfaQtion, through all the varied ſcenes of life ; and conſolation in the hour 
of death! And when the ſolemn trump ſhall call you topartake the reward of 
your labours, may they be crowned, with the approbation of the righteous 
| Judge and merciful Redeemer of Mankind! may he confirm your hopes 
with the rapturous aſſurance : Inaſmuck as ye have done it unto one of the leaſt 
of theſe my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Well done, ye good and faithful 
| Servants | enter ye into the joy of your Lord. 


FINIS. 
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